CHAPTER VIII.

THE   IfABLBS,

IT was beyond a doubt his practice in translation, and the
remarkable success that attended it, which suggested to
Dry den the last, and one of the most singular, but at the
same time the most brilliantly successful of all his poetical

experiments. His translations themselves were in many
cases rather paraphrases than translations. He now con-
coivod the idea of a kind of composition which was to be

avowedly paraphrase. With the unfailing catholicity of
taste which is one of his finest literary characteristics, he
had always avoided tho ignorant contempt with which the
ago was wont to look on mediaeval literature. Even Cow-
lay, we arc told, when requested by on$ of his patrons to
give an opinion on Chaucer, confessed that he could not
relish him. If, when ho planned an Arthurian epic, Dry-
don had happened to hit on the idea of " transversing"
Mallory, we might have had an additional star of the first
magnitude in English literature, though his ability to pro-
duce a wholly original epic may be doubted. At sixty-
seven, writing hard for subsistence, he could not think of
any such mighty attempt as this. But he took certain
tales of Chaucer, and certain novels of Chaucer's master,
Bocoftcoio, and applied' his system to them. The result

was the book of poems to which, including as it did mawy
LgucH mailo l>y vnricnH hatuin, Th'w too,
